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Carl Ritter, the Geographer, 


An interesting sketch of the life of this emi- 
nent man is prefixed to an edition of his ‘ Geo- 
Fraphical studies,” published in Boston last year. 

tis written by Wm. L. Gage, the translator of 
the essays which constitute the chief portion of 
the volume referred to; and, in a condensed and 
abridged form, will, it is hoped, be acceptable to 
our readers. 

“The first day of October, 1859, witnessed a 
Wweral in Berlin, second only in the display of 
public sympathy and appreciation of worth to 
that which was exhibited in May of the same 
year, when Alexander Von Humboldt was carried 
to his grave in Tegel. I refer to the burial cere- 
monies of Carl Ritter, the most eminent geogra- 
pher in the world—the man who not only g guve 
the first impetus to the study of physical geogra- 
phy, but also raised it to the dignity of a science, 
and who remained till his death without a rival 
in the branch of knowledge which he had created. 
This language may seem unwarrantably strong 
but it is not more emphatic than that expressed 
by the savans of Berlin over his grave. His in- 
fluence is felt in America; for ‘such works as 
Guyot’s ‘ Earth and Man,’ and Mrs. Somerville’s 
treatises, confessedly owe their origin to the teach- 
ings and discoveries of Ritter.” “He was born at 
Quedlinburg, Russia, in 1779. His father was 
aphysician of skill and note, who died when Carl, 
the youngest child, was but five years of uge, leav- 
ing a large family uiterly without meuns. The 
hoy found a friend and protector in Salzmann, 
who was just at that time founding his famous 
sehool at Schnepfenthal, and young Ritter was 
the first pupil in that iustitution, which has since 
risen to such eminence. “He remained there 
eloven years, till his entering the university, and 
so this pleasant place became his real home. . 
wearcely could a better one have been found to 
develop a wind like Ritter’s, and fit it for the 
pursuit of such studies as he was to become emi- 
veut in. Surrounded by the charms of a highly 
diversified landscape, on the border of the Thur- 
ingian forest, looking out on all sides upon a most 
fruitful plain dotted with cities and villages, with 
meadows and mountains full in view, he was not 
only able in all this beauty to penetrate to the 
geedness of the Creator, but also to get glimpses 
of many geographical forms, there thrown to- 

tr, which in most other places would be 
teattered. So to him Schnepfenthal became a 
Miniature Cosmos; and I can’ easily see how his) 


And| 


| 
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| whole later method of regarding the entire world 
in its cosmical unity grew out of the blended 
unity and diversity in the midst of which he 
passed from childhood to manhood. His educa- 
tion was conducted with the most jealous care. 
Schnepfenthal was one of the first schools where 
the languages of Greece and Rome were pushed 
aside in favour of the modern tongues, and where 
the attention of the teachers was specially directed 
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to geography, slivapeeneny tad history. He began his studies 
in this direction by going over, first,"all the most 
noted works then written on geography and its 
relations. “ The excursions which he made with 
his pupils in the environs, near and remote, of 
Frankfort, aided him in collecting independent 
observations. The happy faculty which he pos- 
sessed of grasping with perfect ease, all the fea- 
tures of a landscape, was to him of great service, 


to the practical branches, and the formation of|and by sketching them on hjs little journey, he 


character. To the latter Sazmann devoted most 
of his energies. To give physical strength and| 
hardihood of nature, and ruggedness of spirit, he 


rendered them forever his own. So from every 
one of these visits he used to bring home a port- 
folio full of sketches, which served him as the 


much preferred to merely imparting the details of| points to which important observations began by- 


learning. It is but just to say, that the religion 


and-by to attach themselves. It was in this way, 


taught was the rationalism of those times, of | by studying in this minute and careful manner the 


which Salzmann was a prominent supporter, but 
Ritter seems never to have been affected by it. 
During the last days of his life, while he was suf- 
fering great pain, his thoughts ran back to Schnep- 
fenthal, he sent a word of greeting to the home 
of his youth, and expressed his thankfulness that 
God had made that school the place where he had 
begun to enjoy the consolations of religion. This 
institution still exists, and among the ‘eight hun- 
dred men whom it has sent into the world, Ritter 
stands incontestably on the highest stage of emi- 
nence.’ 

Eleven years spent at school brought him to 
the age of sixteen. He had a strong desire to 
enter the Univ ersity at Halle, but how he should 
support himself there he did not know. The 
way before him seemed quite dark, as it had been 
to him at his father’s death, but again Providence 
disclosed the path that he should take. - Holl- 
,|wegg, a wealthy merchant of Frankfort, sent him, 
upon Salzmann’s recommendation, to the univer. 
sity, under the condition that after leaving it he 
should become the private tutor of his two sons. 
“ Halle was then the centre of the intellectual life 
of Germany, and happily for Ritter, he soon found 
himself domesticated in the home of one of the 
most distinguished of the professors, Niemeyer, 
who may be said to have been the most eminent 
educator of his age. During the two years which 
Ritter spent in Halle, he was brought under the 
daily influence of Niemeyer, and it is not strange 
that it gave him not only a great bias towards the 
life of a teacher, but an admirable knowledge of 
the principles which ‘underlie a teacher’s work. e 
In the year 1798, he entered upon his duties as 
tutor of the children of his benefactor. He set 
himself in good earnest to his duty, and the re- 
sult was highly satisfactory. “ One of the two boys 
died in the very freshness of childhood ; the other 
has grown up to be first a cotemporary professor 
with Ritter in the University of Berlin, and now 
to be the distinguished head of medical, ecclesias- 
tical and educational affairs,—Baron Bethman 
Holwegg,—a man not only of the finest talents, 
but also the great pillar of evangelical religion in 
Germany; a man of such exalted character and 
true influence, that I cannot write his name with- 
out a glow of enthusiasm.” 

The time of Ritter’s stay in Frankfort was a 


riod of the most diversified studies, and it was|cal and Historical Sciences.” 
ere that he turned his mind with special interest |true treatment of geography has been fully estab- 


mere neighbdPhood of Frankfort, that he gained 
that thorough grounding in geography which dis- 
played itself in his first publications. He began 
his carecr as an author by sending to a paper for 
youth, published by his friend Engleman, those 
geographical studies of which I have just spoken. 

In 1806 appeared his six maps of Europe, and in 
1811 the Geography of Europe, in two volumes. 
In both of them ean be seen the singular capacity 
of his mind for grasping the facts of geography 
and apprehending their relations. They are the 
first efforts to express what lay iu his mind. Many 
more preparations were needed to ripen him for 
his great work.” 

In 1811 accompanied by his pupils he visited 
Italy and Switzerland. In the latter he studied 
nature in her most stupendous forms. Italy, 
which he traversed from north to south, gave him 
an insight into volcanic activity, the relation of the 
land to the sea, the effects upon climate, and of 
all geographical. features upon the character of a- 
people. The careful observation of these two 
countries,—the most perfect representations of the 
most important geographical types which Europe 
has to show, was of great value to Ritter, “a man 
whose mind was so singularly sensitive to external 
impressions, and so well adapted to trace the re- 
lations existing between the formative features of 
a country and the character of its population.” 
This was the first of a, series of journeys extend- 
ing over all his remaining years, and including a 
large portion of Europe. 

* “In 1814 he went with his two pupils to Got- 
tingen, for they were then ready to commence 
their studies at the University. Here he could 
associate freely with eminent men, and have the 
use of the vast library which had been recently 
gathered there. He spent two years at Gottin- 
gen ; thence he went to Berlin, and there finished 
the first copy of his great geographical work, and 
commenced printing the ‘“ Erdkunde.” ‘Like 
« Niebrehr’s History of Rome,” the first edition is 
but the basis of what stood as the Erdkunde when 
he died. In 1817 the first part of his life-work 
appeared. Its title, which I translate, hints plainly 
at its character: “ The Science of the Earth in 
relation to Nature and the History of Man; or 
Geueral Comparative Geography as the Founda- 
tion of the Study of and’ Tnstruetion in the Physi- 
Io this work the 
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lished, and it has been raised to the place of a 
sister between the matural sciences and history.|and more, and to buy it, and to come into the en- 
It would be impossible to give a characteriza-|joyment and possession of it! The Lord mavifest 
tion of this work in few, words. The Physical | Zion more and more to thee, and show thee the 


Geographies which have abundantly appeared in) glory of it, and set thy feet towards it; and put 
our country within the past ten years are the faint 


into thy heart to seek of him the way to it, re- 
shadow, as they are the direct resultant of this) 


newing thee more and more in the spirit of thy 
work of Carl Ritter. In this great work he has} mind, whereby the way comes clearly to be dis- 
succeeded in presenting the forms of the earth’s| 


cerned, and faithfully walked in ; that thou mayst 
surface in their horizontal and vertical dimensions, | witness, daily, the everlasting covenant of life and 
embracing geology as well as the mere description 


g peace, even the sure mercies of David. 
of the exterior, in bringing all the facts connected! ‘The desire of my soul is, that thy afflictions, 
with geology proper and geography proper into 


which how grievous soever, yet are but momen- 
direct relations ; and in presenting, besides, a view) tary, may fit thee for, and work out, an eternal 


of the entire productions of the earth, the whole} weight of glory for thy soul to inherit in another 
animated creation, and more especially in grasping’ world, forever. 

the developement of races from their surroundings.| ‘I remain a sympathizer with thee in thy suf- 
* %* %* * To enable any one to accomplish| ferings, who desires all the advantages and bless- 
what Ritter did, there were wanting those varied |ings from the God of my life, may come to thee, 
qualities of mind which came to be his through| which hardships, temptations and trials, prepare 
the circumstances of his youth, his later course of|the heart and make way for. 

education, and the most protracted studies. And, IsAAC PENINGTON. 
added to these advantages, Ritter possessed the} Twe.rrn Monta 147H, 1678. 

following in a manner that no man of our times 
or past times has surpassed—the union of a power 
of combining with a thoroughness which went 
unweariedly to the smallest details ; a great fulness 
of scientific knoweledge, with a cou¥plete mastery 
of historical facts ; and the ability to present in a 
thorough and exhaustive’ way, and at the same 
time in a picturesque and vivid manner. But it} 
was ¢his that struck the deepest roots into Ritter’s 
soul, and displayed itself as the basis of his book,—} 
the search for the knowledge of the Divine Creator 
as manifested in his works. It was from this 
that arose that well-known, humble, and complete 
surrender of himself to his subject, making him 
never satisfied, yet not allowing him to shrink 
back before so ponderous an undertaking ; it was 
from this living spring that arose that ceaseless 
sprightliness of his, which was not crushed by the 
immense accumulation of his facts. His work 
was to him, as he once wrote of it in his diary, his 
‘song of praise to God.” 

(To be continued.) 


¢ POSTSCRIPT. 

‘““My Dear Friend.—Some time after writing 
the foregoing, this arose in me to thee: If the 
Lord, in thy waiting upon him, to search and try 
thy heart and ways, shall please to show thee any 
thing amiss therein; mind this counsel on my 
heart to thee. Be not looking at it too much on 


but siuk down beneath thyself, retiring thither, 
whence thou mayst receive from the Lord true 
judgment concerning it, and also strength against 
it. And know this, in the holy experience, that 
thou must be weakened by the Lord, and be con: 
tented in or with thy weak and distressed estate, 
if thou wouldst receive mercy and strength from 
}him. And the more thou art weakened and dis- 
tressed, the more thou art fitted for, and the more 
abundantly shalt thou partake of, his mercy and 
strength ; waiting upon him in the meek, quiet, 
patient, and resigned spirit, which he will not 
fail to work thy mind into; that, in the issue of 
all, thou mayst reach the quiet fruit of righteous- 
ness, and heavenly peace from his hand. Amen, 
(80 be it from the Lord to thy soul !” 


a 


From “ Littell’s Living Age.” 
Pompeii. 
(Contioued from page 354.) 
But the excavations at present cartied on are 
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Comfort and Counsel under Affliction 
$*To tue Lapy Conway, 

“ Dear Friend,—lIn tender love, and ina sense 
of thy sore afflictions and exercises, I de most 
dearly salute thee; desiring for thee, that the 
work of the Lord in thy heart may not be inter- 


thou mayest be taught of God to discern it more 


the one hand, or excusing it on the other hand; 


\the contents of: the vessels. A rude iron tri 

stood upon the floor, supporting an iron pot or 
kettle for boiling water; and in the middle of the 
room was a portable iron cooking-stove, such as 
Soyer himself might have envied. Ranged against 
the walls were a number of deep bronze trays of 
various sizes, fitting one into the other. Rach 
trays are still used in the East to serve up a meal, 
A few glass wine-jars were scattered over the floor, 
and one or two square panes of real window-gl 

showing that the Romans were not ignorant 

what, until recently, antiquaries declared to bea 
modern ivvention.* In the inner shop half 
dozen earthen jars or amphore of various sizes 
stood upright against the wall. They had eon. 
tained select wines, for which, no doubt, the host 
enjoyed a local reputation. Each bore its mark, 
and the name of the wine it held ; some the year 
of the vintage fixed by the consular dite. Thus, 
lon one amphora we read “ FRVT. T. CLAVDIO. IIH, 
L. VITELLIO. 111. cos.”” The contents were con- 
sequently thirty-two years old when the town was 
overwhelmed, having been “‘bottled”’ in the fourth 
|year of the consulate of Tiberius Claudius and the 
third of Lucius Vitellius, or A. D. 47. One 
wine, from the island of Cos, is called “covm. 
GRANATVM.” The epithet “ granatum” is sap. 
posed by Fiorelli to indicate some peculiar flavor 
which was specially esteemed. It is noted thatit 
was bought from the cellar of Aierius Felix at 
Rome,—no doubt a celebrated wine-merchant 
‘‘ of the period.” Another jar is marked “ Kor, 
opt.’’—the very best Corcyra; the island was well 
known for the produce of its grapes. One com 
tained a wine which was evidently considered v 

choice: it is called “ Old Luna,” and we arei 

formed that it was bought by one Cornelia out of 
the cellar of M. Valerius Abinnericus (a very 
Eastern-sounding name—perhaps he was a J 
and had been kept four years in bottle. * * 

At the bottom of this inner room was a baking: 
oven. The mouth was still closed with an ima ~ 
plate. On the floor beneath lay the iron shovel 
with which the loaves had been placed in the oven, 
and with which they were to be taken out when 
fit for use. When the iron door was removed, it 
was found that it had so completely closed the 
entrance that neither ashes nor mud had entered 
the oven, which was as it had been left by the 
baker after he had placcd his loaves in it for 
baking eighteen hundred years ago. Within were 
the loaves themselves, eighty-three in number 


| 


| 
| 





rupted by any devices of the enemy; but, that 
it may go on and prosper in thee, in the springing| 
up of the pure seed of life in thy heart, and in 
the powerful overturning, by the mighty arm of 
the Lord, of all that is contrary thereto in thee. 
Oh that thou mayest daily feel that holy birth of 


mostly confined to a part of the town which seems |black and charred, but still retaining their shape, 
to have been inhabited by the poorer classes. The |that of a modern double loaf scored on the top 
ground-floor of the houses consists of mean shops, |Scattered about the room were found olives, 
with an outer room entirely open to the street, and |onions, beans, nuts, and the bones of fish. Near 
an inner, smal and dark, in which the stores were|the oven were other bronze trays; and various 
probably kept. vessels in metal were on the floor. Tw 


0 
life, which is begotten by the Father, and lives by} These humble dwellings are, however, by no|leaden tubs, in a corner of the room, bad probly 
faith in him! Oh that thou mayest daily feel it} means devoid of interest. They afford us a curi-|been used for slops and refuse. Squalid 


living in thee, when temptations and trials on| ous insight jnto the manners and mode of life of|shops, not unlike that discovered at Pompeii, a” 
every hand increase—fecl the birth of life, which| the inhabitants of Pompeii. Many trades and|to be seen in many a back street of modem 
will cry to the Father, ‘ Lord, increase my faith | erafts still well known to us were carried on in | Naples. § 
“Though sorrow, heaviness, and faintings of them. Some have their appropriate sign, such as} At a short distance from this humble restaurant 
heart ever so much increase ; yet, if thy faith in-| we see over modern shops. A kind of eating-\is a small mean house, opening by opposite doom 
crease also, it will bear thee up in the midst of| house was recently discovered. In the front room |into two narrow and secluded streets. Its charag 
them. I would fain have it go well with thee,|was the usual slab of white marble, upon which |ter is sufficiently indicated by the sign placed over 
and that thou might not want the Reprover, in any|the smoking meats, and probably the stewed |the entrances. It was a “]upaner.” It co 
thing that is to be reproved in thee ; nor the Com-| gourds, and such like delicacies, were exposed, as|of two floors, the lower a nest of small roows of 
forter, in any respect wherein thy soul wants|in Naples at this day. On it stood an earthen|rather closets. It had been previously rifled, and 
comfort, nor the holy Counsellor and Adviser, in pipkin containing small fish, which had apparently | nothing was found in it, except the bronze 
any strait or difficulty which the wise and tender|peen couked in oil with raisins and onions, and|which was hung up io such places, and a me 
God orders to befal thee. had been ready to serve up when the sudden cloud | vessel filled with beans and onions, the dish which 
- Oh l that thou might come to feel the daily gathered over the town. Let into a kind of brick : a 
wasting of sin and death, and the daily springing| dresser were deep basins of earthenware and metal, ‘ 
of life and holiness in thy heart. The pearl is| beneath which were small, open fireplaces to keep 
worth thousands of worlds, and the greatest| the soup and other messes warm. Upon it were|and there are many such panes above eighteen int 
earthly glory and pleasure imaginable. Oh that lying the ladles which had been used to distribute ‘square in the Naples Museum. im 





* In one of the public baths a window with its f 
and four panes of glass was discovered not long 
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had been prepared for the frugal supper of the/She thought herself unequal to the management] breakfast any dog might have envied—after which 
gubappy inmates of the place on the 24th of|of the large farm which her husband had occupied ;|nothing could induce him to prolong his visit. 
August, A. D. 79. The curious antiquary should|and, therefore, took a cottage in the village where|He stood whining impatiently at the door till it 
not fail to visit this singular building. Judging|I lived, and was now selling everything off except| was opened, when he galloped off in a great hurry, 
from the inscriptions scratched upon the walls of|a little furniture. and they never saw him afterwards. 

the roums, it was chiefly frequented by gladiators.} After the sale was over, I went into the house} They had never seen the dog before, nor did 
These rude inscriptions are called “ graffiti” by|to see her. I congratulated her upon the plan|they ever know to whom he belonged. It was a 
the Italians. Fiorelli has published a valuable|she had adopted, and remarked that she would be| very singular cireumstance, and they could only 
comment upon them. They are of considerable |much more comfortable, not only in being relieved|suppose that he came with some stranger to the 
interest as illustrating the manners of the people, |from the cares of a business she could not be sup-|sale. The family moved the following day to their 
but are for the most part too coarse to be quoted. | posed to understand, but in a feeling of security,|new cottage in the village; and when my wife 

’ . " Bates * |which in her unprotected state in that lonely|and I called upon them, the widow reminded me 
house she could hardly enjoy. that, when I last saw her, she had told me they 

“Q no,” she said, ‘‘ not unprotected—far from | were not unprotected. 
it!” “ You forget,’ she continued, with a mourn- 
ful smile, “‘ that [ am now under the special pro- 
tection of Him who careth for the fatherless and 
the widow, and I feel quite confident that He will 
protect us.’’ 

And he did protect them, and that very night, 
too, in a most ‘extraordinary and wonderful man- 
ner. The farm house was a solitary one—there 
was not another within half a mile of it. That 
night there was a good deal of money in the house, 
the proceeds of the sale. The mother and her 
three young children, and a maid-servant, were 
the sole inmates. They had retired to rest some 
timg. The wind was howling fearfully, and shook 
the wooden house at every blast. This kept the 
poor mother awake, and. she thought she heard, 
in the pauses of the tempest, some strange and 
unusual noise, seemingly at the back of the house. 
While eagerly listening to catch the sound again, 
she was startled by the violent barking of a dog, 
apparently in the front of the house, immediately 
beneath the bed chamber. This alarmed her still 
more, as they had no dog of their own. 

She immediately arose, and going to the maid’s 
room, awoke her, and they went down together. 
They first peeped into the room where they had 
heard the dog. It was moonlight, at least parti- 
ally so, for the night was cloudy ; still it was light 
enough to distinguish objects, although but faintly. 
They saw an immense black dog scratching and 
gnawing furiously at the door leading into the 
kitchen, where she thought that the noise she 
first heard had proceeded. 

She requested the servant to open the door, 
which the dog was attacking so violently. The 
girl was a determined and resolute creature, de- 
void of fear, and she did so without hesitation— 
when the dog rushed out, and the widow saw 
through the open door two men at the kitchen 
window, which was open. The men instantly re- 
treated, and the dog leaped through the window 
afteréhem. A violent scuffle ensued, and it was 
evident from the occasional yelping of the noble 
animal, that he sometimes had the worst of it. 

The noise of the contest, however, gradually 
receded, till the mistress could hear only now and 
then a faint and distant bark. The robbers, or 
perhaps murderers, had taken out a pane of glass, 
which had enabled them to undo the fastenings 
of the window, when, but for the dog, they would 
doubtless have accomplished their purpose. The 

















































































































Such “ graffiti” are constantly found at Pom- 
peii, and are amongst the most curious illustra- 
tions of the customs and every-day life of its in- 
habitants. In one street a school-boy has rudely 
scratched his Greek alphabet upon the walls of a 
house. We may conjecture that he was a very 
awall boy, as his little hand could scarcely reach 
above three feet. Some idler has elsewhere scrib- 
bled part of the first verse of the Aneid, writing 
the words as they were probably pronounced in 
the dialect of the South of Italy, 

“ALMA VILVMQVE CANO TLO.. .” 


On another wall may be traced a verse from 
“Ovid’s Art of Love.” These are the only frag- 
ments from any known classic authors which, as 
far as we know, have been discovered at Pompeii. 
On the wall of a room the @nistress of the house 
or her cook had noted that on the 15th July she 
had laid in part of her household stock, two hun- 
dred pounds of “ Axungia,” which Fiorelli con- 
jectures to have been a kind of lard, and two 
hundred and fifty handfuls (manuplos) of garlic 
—not uncommon contents of a modern Italian 
larder. In many parts of the town we find sen- 
tenoes and words in Greek, Oscan, Etruscan, and 
other ancient characters. The great room of the 
baths, the Spoliatorium in which, as in the modern 
Eastern bath, the bather reposed and gossiped, is 
very rich in these “ graffiti.” In one may be de- 
tected, in ill-shaped Hebrew characters, the Jewish 
proper name of “ Sirach.’”’ People of all nations, 
from the Kast and the West, cougregated in these 
public places. 

The inscriptions painted on the outer walls of 

many houses in black and red colors are not less 
interesting than the ‘graffiti.’ They refer chiefly 
to the periodical elections of the Aldiles and 
Duumviri, which were taking place at the time of 
the eruption. Each householder had a favorite 
candidate, and solicited the votes of the electors 
in earnest terms, painting his name and qualifica- 
tions at the sides of the house-door after the fash- 
ion of our election placards. “I beg you,” writes 
one, “ to choose Capella for one of your duumviri.” 
Another entreats his friends to vote for Cneius 
Helvius, “for he is worthy.” Another declares 
that Pansa, who seems to have had many sup- 
porters, is ‘ dignissimus.” One Popidius, a youth- 
ful candidate, and, from the frequent occurrence 
of his name, evidently very popular, is pronounced 
“verecundum adolescentem’’—a modest youth, 
and “‘egregium adolescentem.” An elector asks 
Proculus to vote for Subinus, promising that Sa- 
binus shall vote for him in return. Other inserip- 
tions refer to the protection which the inhabitant 
of the house claimed as the client of some powerful 
patrician. 
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The Russian Line Working.—Nothing yet has 
come so near giving us the idea of a World’s Tele- 
graph Line as the message sent to Cyrus W. Field 
in two hours (allowing, we suppose, for the differ- ~ 
ence of time) from the Capital of Eastern Siberia 
to Queenstown, in Ireland. To knowthat the tele- 
graph is now in working order, through ove hun- 
dred and fifteen degrees of Jongitude on the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic side of the connection with the 
United States is something. On the American 
side the lines already run from St. John, Newfound- 
land, to San Francisco, a distance of seventy de- 
grees more, in all equal to five degrees more than 
half round the globe. Thatis to say, between St. 
John, Newfoundland, and Queenstown, Ireland, 
by the overland route, there is already at this mo- 
ment in working order, a telegraphic live of wires 
extending through one hundred and eighty-five de- 
grees of longitude. Between eleven and twelve 
thousand miles of wire, from east to west, are now 
traversed over by our messages, and the remaining 
five thousand to connect the whole is being pushed 
through as rapidly as possible. That we shall, in . 
less than a year, have telegraphic messages from 
London, seems now therefore almost as certain as 
anything well can be. 

The hands which have carried the telegraphic 
wire over the Rocky Mountains, and the desert 
wastes of our own Western territory, and kept it 
up amid all the fierce storms that sweep across our 
plains, so as to make the telegraphic communica- 
tion a practical success, will not be deterred by any 
remaining difficulties. For about one hundred 
and thirty degrees of latitude—that is, from-Lon- 
don to the Lena river, in Siberia—the country is 
one of the most extended plains in the world; it 
is, in fact, the great northern plain of the earth, 
and covers nearly the whole of Northern Asia. 
Along the Arctic sea it terminates only at longi- 
tude 165 degrees east (as McCulloch has shown 
in his Geographical Dictionary on the conforma- 
tion of Asia), on the banks of the river Kolma, 
This plain would extend tq the Pacific ocean but 
for the Aldin wountains, which extend from 55 de- 
grees north latitude close along the shores of the 
sea of Tarakai, or gulf of Okhotzk, to Behring’s 
straits. These mountains, however, do not rise to 
a considerable height, the mean elevation being 
less than 2000 feet. There are tracts of low land 
along the sea coast partly covered with thick for- 
mistress and maid got a light, and secured the|est and partly with fine grass, aithough neither 
window as well as they could. agriculture nor the rearing of cattle have yet been 

They then dressed themselves—for to think of|attended to—the very scanty population finding 
sleeping any more that night was out of the ques-|it more easy and congenial to get its subsistence 
tion. They had not, however, got down stairs| by fishing. i 
the second time before they heard their protector} Irkustk, the point to which the telegraph has 
scratching at the outer dvor for admittance. They| already been extended, is one of the most import- 
immediately opened it, when he came in wagging|ant cities of eastern Siberia—a eity of wore than 
his bristly tail, and fawning upon each of them in| twenty thousand inhabitants, and the eapital of 
the effects of M , a respectable farmer, who|turn, to be patted and praised for his prowess. one of the richest territories—that of Irkootsh— 
had died at one of my out-settlements a few| He then stretched his huge bulk, at full length, | full of silver, iron, gold and copper mines. The 
Months before. He had left a widow, a very|beside the warm stove, closed his eyes, and went| city is the residence of the Governor of East Sibe- 
tniable and pious woman, and three children.|to sleep. The pext morning they gave him aria, and is situated about thirty miles east of Lake 














































(To be continued.) 


Providential Deliverance 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF A MISSIONARY IN CANADA, 
About this period I went to attend the sale of 
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Baikal. It is fortified, has some fifteen churches, |loves God and his neighbour equally with him-|cernment is the special gift of the Holy 
which causes the 
requisitions or the 
to perform them. 
self-sufficiency, that hollow security, in which the 
soul had long reposed ; and, armed with all the 
thunders of Sinia, rouses the sleepy conscienee, 
and arrests the unwilling attention. 
of such a judge, every plea is rejected, and the 
stubborn, reluctant sinner is compelled to plead 
guilty — George Stanley Faber. 


and is quite an important point, as a religious, as|self. It is mere hypocrisy to say, I do love God ; 
well as political centre. An Archbishop of the|he is my Father. So long indeed as he refrains 
Greek Church resides here, whose authority ex-|from crossing our inclinations, we can readily use 
tends all over eastern Siberia and Russian Ame-jsuch language ; but in the day of trouble and 
rica—in fact, through 120 deg. of latitude—one|calamity, we neither regard him as God nor as 
of the most extensive dioceses in the world. There | our Father.”’ 
is little doubt, but that the telegraph will open| “ Widely different from these are the senti- 
to enterprising Americans some of the most valu-|ments of him who sincerely loves God. I am thy 
able opportunities of doing themselves and the|creature, 0 Lord, do with me as it seemeth best 
world good, by the improvement of the country|to thy good pleasure. If it please thee, that I 
and the development of its resources. The pres-|should die this very hour, or be plunged into the 
ent Emperor, Alexander, is a man of vigor and|very midst of evils, I cheerfully submit. My life, 
fond of the orderly improvement of his vast do-|my reputation, my property, my all, I hold as no- 
mains. Already, the lines of this.telegraph are|thing, when placed in competition with thy will.” 
touching close upon the Mongolian race; they} ‘ But what mortal man can you find who will 
will soon approach the borders of the Chinese |always hold such language as this with sincerity? 
Empire, and before they reach Bhering’s straits, |The law requires, that nothing should be even 
the message which flashes over the fire in an in-|disayreeable to you which is agreeable to God ; 
stant, from London, mid-day, will arrive at mid-|that you, should willingly observe all his precepts 
night.—Ledger. and «ll his prohibitions, throughout the whole of 
—_++—__ your life and.conversation. But there exists not 
Selections for “The Friend” |the man who stands uncondemned for his breach 
While men remain in a state of carnal security, |of that law, which God requires to be observed. 
the sound of God’s word passes by them as little|Such is the trouble and afiliction, in which we 
regarded as the wind. They have no conception|are involved: nor are we in the least able to ex- 
of the spirituality of the law nor of the purity of | tricate ourselves.” 
God. Provided only a decent exterior be pre-| “This then, is the first knowledge of the law: 
served and the penal statutes of the land be unvi-| to know that it is impossible for human strength 
olated, they imagine that all is perfectly safe, and |to observe it. God requires the heart: and unless 
that it would be equally absurd and uncharitable|our works be done from the heart, they are of no 
to doubt of the certainty of their salvation. Injvalue in his sight. Works indeed you may do in 
the mean time they forget that God is a searcher | outward appearance : but God is not satisfied with 
of the heart, that he requires truth in the inward |them, unless they spring from the soul and from 
parts, and that he is of purer eyes than to behold |love; which can never be the case unless a man 


















Selected, 
WATCHING. 
In childhood’s season fair, 
On many a balmy, moonless, summer night, . 


While wheeled the light-house arms of dark and bright 


Sitting alone, a happy little maid, 
Waiting to see, cheery and unafraid, 


Holding a tiny spark that he might steer 
(So dangerous the landing far and near,) 


The wild wide waste of water leagues around 
Washed ceaselessly, there was no human sound, 


Like a dear friend I loved the loneliness ; 
My heart rose glad, as at some sweet caress, 












ae: sinner to see clearly the 
aw, and his own utter inabj 


It destroys that comfortable 







At the bar 


















Far through the humid air,— 





How patient have I been, 







My father’s boat come in,— 





Close to the water’s edge, 






Safe past the ragged ledge! 





No fears had I, not one. 







And I was all algne. 





But nature was so kind! 







When passed the wandering wind, . 





Yet it was joy to hear 





the least iniquity. Their boasted morality is for 
the most part merely negative: it is rather an | 
absence of the vvert acts of sin, than the presence 
of real holiness. 


Though they duly make a weekly acknowledg-|as you are convinced of this the law has done its 


ment of their sinfulness, yet they repeat the con- | 
fession rather as words of course than as feeling) 
the truth of it from bitter experience. 

Their notion is that although they be frail crea- 
tures, yet they humbly trust they are not quite 
so bad as some persons would represent them. 


They doubt not, but that their works will justify | whether they keep his statutes and his ordinances 


them as far as they go; that the merits of the 


Redeemer will make up all deficiencies; and that|they find their whole souls so totally devoted to 


the infinite merey of God will throw a veil over 
their casual imperfections. Upon the whole, 





From out the darkness sounds grow clear at last, 
Of rattling rowlocks, and of creaking mast, 
And voices drawing near. 


be born again of the Spirit. Wherefore the end 
of the law is to bring us to acknowledge our infir- 
mity, insomuch that of ourselves we are not able 


“ ’ ” 
to perform even the letter of the law. As soon Ie "t thou, dear father? Say 


What well-known shout resounded in reply, 
As loomed the tall sail, smitten suddenly 
duty. Hence St. Paul asserts, that by the law is With the great light-house ray | 
the knowledge of sin.” 
Let persons of the class which I have been de- 
scribing try their hearts, with fidelity and sincer- 
ity, by this admirable passage. Let them see 
whether they love God as they ought to do; 


I will be patient now 
Dear Heavenly Father, waiting here for Thee! 
1 know the darkness holds Thee! Shall I be 
Afraid, when it is Thou? 


On thy eternal shore, 
In panses, when life’s tide is at its prime, 
I hear the everlasting note of time 
Beating forevermore ! 
his service, as to exclude every vain thought and Shall I not then rejoice? 
every foolish wish ; whether their life be spent in 


in the manner which he has prescribed ; whether 





they are inclined to hope, that their good deeds 


far outweight their occasional errors ; and to use| 
the language of the poet, that “they are more|any mitigation and abatement. 


sinned against than sinning ;” at any rate, that 
their hearty repentance, and the pains and trou- 
bles which they encounter here, will make ample 
atonement for all their transgressions. 
while they acknowledge in words the necessity for 
a Saviour, they in reality, depend much more upon 
their own imaginary righteousness, than upon the 


merits of Christ. | influences pervade their hearts every spiritual 
The whole of this arises from spiritual blind-|sense is benumbed by ignorance and steeped in 





Thus, |also it is absolutely necessary that the Holy Spirit 





: : ! Oh, never lost or sad should child of Thine 
an unceasing round of duties, both negative and| sit weeping, fearing lest there come no sign, 
|positive. All this is required by the law without No whisper of Thy voice! 

Hence to those —Altlantic Monthly. 
who seek to be justified by their works it is the 

savor of death unto death: for they who avould 
be justified by the law must keep the law. Hence 


bet 





The Ocean 
BY H. W. BRECHER. 

The occan has no permanent objects. The wave 
of yesterday are gone to-day; and the calm of t 
day will be tumultuous to-morrow. The = 
effect of the sea, in part, depends upon its ex 
ing changeableness. Upon what can we hang out 
associations? The line of coast supplies a pa! 


should open the eyes of their understanding, in 
order that they may discern the purity of the law, 
and the extent of their danger. ‘Till his gracious 


ness: for if they really understood the purport of|error. They see not the corruption which is the 
the Jaw, they would never dream that their own | inheritance of all the children of Adam ; even the 
miserable performances could either partially or|Scriptures cannot persuade them of the reality of 
universally merit the favour of God. ‘ Be assured |its existence. All who attempt to convince them 
of this,’”’ says Luther, “ that mere reason can never|of it are considered only in the light of gloomy 
either understand or fulfil the law, even though|hypochondriacs, ever brooding over imaginary 
it may be acquainted with what the law contains jevils. Their words appear to them as idle tales, 
Nor will human nature ever fulfil those things,|which they cannot comprehend and will not be- 
which God requires in the law: namely, that we|lieve. Scripture alone can account for so singu- 
should make a voluntary surrender of our will to|lar a difference between these two classes of men. 
his will ; that we should renounce our intellect, |The one is possessed of a sense of which the other 
our inclinations, our faculties, and our powers, so|is destitute. The natural man receiveth not the 
a as to be able to say with a hearty | things of the Spiritof God ; for they are foolish- 
assent, ‘Thy will be done.’ So far from this,|ness unto him: neither can he know them, because 
you will never find an unregenerated man, who 











they are spiritually discerned. This spiritual dis-| though we shed daily tears for weary mon 





resource, but the sea none. It has no nooks, of 
dells, or caves, or overhanging rocks, which, onee 
formed, abide for ever. It has no per 
boughs or enduring forests. Its mountains af 
liquid, and flow down in the very same moment 
that they lift themselves up. The wide and wholé 
sea, as a great unit to be sure, comes to us always 
the same; but its individual features are alway# 
strangers. Its waves are always new waves; i 
ripples are always formed before us ; its broad and 
uncrested undulations are fresh and momently pre 
duced. If we go down to the shore to moura 
those who shall not come forth from the dee 
the archangel’s trump shall bring forth its 
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pright-glancing calms. 


eountry scenery. The mind seldom wishes to 
trust much toa level and insipid country. The 
jnhabitants of such plains form but feeble local 
attachments. But those who are mountain-born 
become so intensely attached to their familiar 

laces, that when removed from them, home-sick- 
ness becomes a disease, and preys upon the frame 
like a fever or a consumption. 

The scenery of the sea addresses itself to a dif- 
ferent part of our being. It speaks more to the 
imagination than to the affections, giving fewer 
objects for analysis or examination; forever 



















changeableness, and refusing to become familiar 
in those patient and gentle ways of companionship 
that venerabie forests and benignant mountains 
assume. The sea is not a lover and friend, but an 
inspirer and an austere teacher. Trees soothe us 
and comfort us by sympathy. We still stand 
in our sorrows, or yearnings, or sadness ; but they 
speak to us with ten thousand airy voices or melo- 
dious whisperings, and, mingling better thoughts 
and faith with our fretful experience, they sweeten 
the heart without washing away its thoughts with 
utter forgetfulness. But the sea forces life away 
from us. We stand upon its shore as if a new life 
were opening upon us, aud we were in the act of 
forgetting the things that are behind, and reach- 
ing forth unto those which are before and beyond. 
The unobstructed distance, the far horizon line, 
on which the eye only stops, but over which the 
imagination bounds, and then first perceives plainly 
where the eye grows dim ; the restless change, the 
sense of endless creatiye power, the daily and 
sometimes hourly change of ‘circumstance, that 


shudders at the thought of hell. 
he escape into some middle place of abode, were 
any such in existence, equally undisturbed by the 
presence of God, and the torments of the damned. 
His future destiny perpetually haunts his imagi- 
uation, ‘and he flees from himself to seek relief in 
the midst of company and dissipation. 
time he probably succeeds ; for a time he contin- 
ues to silence his conscience. 
pageant of vain amusements gradually vanishes 
the recollection of those deep impressions which 
throwing off the eye by revolutions of form and|he bad formerly received : and he once more feels 
something at least of the pleasures of this world. 
But if ever the stings of conscience happen again 
to be touched, he relapses into all his former mis- 
ery; a misery, moreover, now too frequently 
mixed with a sort of hellish rage and malice 
against his monitor. 
sincerely explained and enforced, without either 
effecting a change in the heart, or exciting a 
spirit of bitter animosity and determined opposi- 
tion. 
quillity set before them : they cannot bear to have 
the carnal security of their sinful pleasures dis- 
turbed. 
upon, they will listen with the utmost complac- 
ency to an eulogy on the beauty of virtue and the 
dignity of human nature; but the moment they 
are compelled to look within thewselves, their 
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dreasure up no associations in the rolling waters or|the nature of holiness: but, his heart being at the| land the name it bears to this day—PALEstinz, 
i If the place becomes|same time totally unaffected and unaltered, he| Abraham and Isaac lived in peace with the Phi- 
sacred, it is the shore, the surrounding rocks or|cannot conceive what pleasure there can be in ajlistine chiefs; and though their dependents had 


sand hills, and not the ever-born, ever-dying waves. | perpetual communion with God, and in the purely | occasional quarrels, yet they fed their flocks on the 
» The operation of these causes extends to level |spiritual joys of Heaven. 


Hence arises his mis- 
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The ever-varying 















Perhaps the Gospel is never 











Men cannot bear to have their false tran- 


Provided these points be not touched 


patience fails them, and they are sometimes al- 
together unable even to conceal their indignation. 
—Faber. 
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A Ride Through the Land of the Philistines. 


makes you think that the ocean revolves deep ex-| py sy, 1. PORTER, M. A., FP. R. S. L., PROFESSOR OF BIBLI- 


riences in its bosom, and reveals distinctly upon 
its mutable face expressions of its peace, or sor- 


CAL CRITICISM. 
We rode down from Jerusalem on Saturday, 


row, or joy, or struggle and rage, or victory and|hoping to spend a quiet Sunday in the Franciscan 


joyfulness,—these are phenomena that excite us,|convent of Ramleb. 


and carry us away from life, away from hackneyed 
experiences. When we retire from the sea-side 
we come back to life as if from a voyage, and 
familiar things have grown strange. 
Selected. 

Perhaps no state of mind is more deplorable, 
than that in which an enlightened understanding 
is united to an unconverted heart. It is a state 
totally devoid of peace and comfort, full of terror 
and a fearful looking for of judgment and fiery 
indignation. The eyes of the mind are opened, 
80 as to discern clearly that he is not a christian 
who is one outwardly. The awakened conscience 
is tremblingly alive to every touch. It perceives 
the necessity of repentance : and it acknowledges 
the obligation laid upon all true believers to take 
up their cross and follow Christ. But the will 
and the affections are wanting; a secret hatred 
and reluctance reigns in the heart : and the whole 
man loathes the burden, which he conceives to be 
imposed upon him. Meanwhile a person of this 
description is deeply convinced, that with his 
present temper and disposition, it is utterly im- 
— for him to enter into the kingdom of 

eaven. He knows that he labors under a natu- 
tal unfitness for it, and that he could find no 
happiness, even in the presence of God himself, 
unless a complete change should previously take 
~ in his heart. This awful truth is evident, 
‘beyond a possibility of contradiction, to the man 
Whose understanding has been so far enlightened 


The good fathers received 
us with even more than ordinary hospitality, and 
quartered us in their choicest cells. They sup- 
plied our table, too, with the best their larder af- 
forded ; and as we were well inured to Eastern life, 
we were able to enjoy the fare. In the early part 
of Sunday we were left alone, and the deep silence 
of the convent was most impressive. At inter- 
vals the solewa chant of.the Latin service in the 
chapel swept through the cloistered courts and 
along the corridors, now swelling forth in full 
harmony, then dying away in a plaintive wail, 


and then again awaking suddenly like an echo. | Ramleh. 


In the afternoon an Italian monk, who had been 
previously acquainted with one of my companions, | 
joined our party. He had seen much of the world, 
and was a man of polished manners and extensive 
information. He seemed anxious to promote the 
cause of education in Syria, but spoke despon- 
dingly of this work, to which, he told us, he had| 
devoted his life. His doubts and fears arose 
mainly from the difficulties thrown in his way by | 
his superiors, and from the limited means at his 
command. After some general conversation, we 
all sat down to read together the various passages 


of Scripture referring to Philistia and its old war-|just setting in. 


like inhabitants. : 

The Philistines, we are told, were an Egyptian 
tribe, descendants of Ham, who, at some unknown 
period before the time of Abraham, left their na- 
tive country and settled on the southern caast of 
Canaan. Singularly enough, though always called, 
even by the Israelites, “ strangers,’ (for such is 


* to comprehend the requisitious of the law and |the meaning of Philistines,) they gave to the whole! huge hedges of cactus, whose luscious fruit, eling 


same pastures and watered them at the same wells. 
ery, he knows that he is unfit for Heaven ; and he| But in after ages the Philistines became the most 


Gladly would} determined foes of the Israelites. 


about forty miles long from Joppa to Gaza, and 
about fifteen wide from the Mediterranean to the 
mountains of Judah. Along the whole sea-board 
are white sandy downs. 
undulating plain, with its deep rich soil, and low 
mounds at intervals, over whose summits the gray 
ruins of great cities are now strewn in the dust. 
On the east the mountains send out their roots far 
into the plain, carrying with them their rocks, 
and braes, and jungles of dwarf trees and shrubs, 
and leaving between them picturesque winding 
vales. 
country” or “ valley’’) of the Bible (2 Chron. xxvi. 
10; Deut. i. 7.) It is a noble regivn, and it was 
defended by its old inhabitants with a heroism and 
devotion which have been rarely equalled. 
Philistine warriors could dash across the unbroken 

plains in their chariots of iron, and drive all their y 
foes before them ; but the moment they attempted ; 
to penetrate the mountain defiles they were over- 
matched by the active Jewish infantry. 
physical character of these neighbouring countries 
solves the mystery of the long, fierce, and unde- 
cided struggles of the two nations. i 


i 

| 

ing rapidly more and more interested in the stories ¢ iP 
of Samson, and the capture of the ark, and David 
and Goliath, when suddenly the silence that 
reigned around us was broken by a straggling fire 
of musketry in the distance. 
The roll of kettle-drums was next heard, at first 


clearer, till at length the ringing shots and war- 










































Philistia is the garden of Palestine. It is 


Within these is the broad 




























Such is Philistia, the shephelah (“ low 
The ' 


The | 











We were deep in our studies, and were becom- 


It came nearer. iF 


faintly, but growing each moment louder and 











like music seemed beneath the very walls. Then 
there was a hurrying too and fro in the convent, 
and banging of dvors, followed by polyglot shout- t 
ings. The monk started up in manifest alarm, F 
and rushed out. We all followed, supposing the 
Bedawin were making a sudden raid. On gain- 
ing the terraced roof, which commanded a view 
of the great gate, we discovered the cause of all 
the din and bustle: a Roman archbishop was on 
his way to the Holy City, escorted by a troop of 
irregular cavalry, who showed alike the impor- 
tance of their trust and their reverence for the 
Sabbath by making as much noise as their guns 
and drums were capable of. Unfortunately for our } 
peace, his Emivence resolved to pass the night at a 
To escape for a time from the tumult, 
I proposed to walk over to Lydda, and my com- 
panions gladly acquiesced. . 











































































































LYDDA. ab 








The sun was already low in the west as we 
struck into the broad avenue-like road that leads 
to Lydda. It was a beautiful evening—the sky 
cloudless, the atmosphere transparent as erystal. 
The sunbeams fell slanting on the dense foliage 
of the orange and apricot trees, here gilding the 
topmost leaves, and yonder shooting in lines of 
gold through the openings. The sea breeze was 
Now it played among the rust- 
ling leaves of the tall palms, and now it seemed to 
come down for a moment and breathe its balmy 
breath right in our faces. The road, covered 
deeply with red sand, is lined with orchards, ia 
which we saw orange, leinon, peach, pomegranate, 
and carub trees, intermixed with the palm, wal 
nut, and sycamore; and the whole enclosed by 
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ing see | to the sides of the great thick leaves, 
was now almost ripe. An easy walk of three- 
quarters of an hour brought us to Ludd, the 
modern as well as the more ancient name of the 
apostolic Lydda (1 Chron. viii.12). I have often 
been sadly disappointed on approaching an old 
Bible city, which fancy had somehow decked in 
the choicest beauties of nature and art, but which 
stern reality transformed into mud hovels on a 
rocky hill-side. It was not so with Lydda. Even 
now, though its glory is gone, Lydda has an im- 
posing look. It is enrbowered in verdure. Olive 
groves encircle it, and stretch far out over the 
surrounding plain, an@ their dusky hue is relieved 
here and there by the brighter foliage of the apri- 
cot and mulberry ; while, near the houses, vines 
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crown nearly all the projecting cliffs. Om thejety. He thought that very great tendermey 
south, a swell in the plain conceals Philistia; but |should be exercised towards them. nv 
that swell is clothed with the orchards of Ramleh,} ‘J. Pease thought, that if the young men and 
whose taperivg minarets and tall white tower|women whose hearts are alive to God, knew hows 
shoot up from the midst of the dense foliage. On|few words of approval spoken to a brother in sim. 


the west, beyond the gardens, there is first a|plicity, and how much their loving demeanor — 


stretch of brown sandy plain, then a narrow dark 
belt, traced by the orange groves of Joppa, and 


then the Mediterranean, gleaming like a mirror of | elders. 


burnished gold beneath the setting sun. 
On Monday morning, before the sun had yet 
risen over Judah’s hills, we were all in the saddle, 


following a gay trooper, bristling with arms, along | 
d Selim, our 
new companion, was to fill the double post of guide | 


the broad sandy road to, Philistia. 


and guard: and he was admirably qualified for 


towards their older brethren, was appreci 

some of them might thus be qualified to actag 
There is far too much looking to ovep. 
seers and elders; and he longed that young 
Friends might not wait on the church, but delive 
their own souls. When he knew that many chil. 
dren in this Society have often been brought up 
without sufficiently knowing the truth, or seeing 
it recognised in the family, and afterwards come 
lin contact with those who have the life of faith 


are seen creeping over garden walls and clamber-|office ; for he knew the name of every village, jin their hearts, can we wonder that, when their 


ing up the great gnarled trunks and branches of 
the walnut trees. 

The village stands on a gentle eminence, and 
high above its terraced roofs rise the splendid 
ruins of the church of England’s patron saint. 
Lydda, tradition says, was the native place of St. 
George; and England’s chivalrous king, the lion- 
hearted Richard, built in his honour this noble 
church, the rains of which now form the chief 
attraction of Ludd. The walls and part of the 
groined roof of the chaucel still remain, and also 
one lofty pointed arch, with its massive clustered 
columns and white marbled capitals rich in carv- 
ing and fret-work. 

We climbed to the top of the crumbling wall, and 
there sat down to read the story of Peter's visit to 
this place (Acts ix. 32.39). The whole village 
was in full view, and the great plain around it. 
Peter was away on one of his missionary tours in 
the hill country of Samaria, “ and he came down 
also to the saints which dwell at Lydda.” He 


came down through the defiles of those mountains, 


and across that broad rich plain of Sharon, or 
“Saron,” and up the gentle ascent to this old 
town. The saints met him as he entered, and 
told him of the sufferings of the poor paralytic 
Eneas; and the scene then enacted at his bed- 
side was such as the people had never before wit- 
nessed. ‘Peter said unto him, Eneas, Jesus 
Christ maketh thee whole; arise and make thy 
bed. And he arose immediately.’ As the words 
reached his ears, divine power operated on his 
body. The wondrous tidings sped from mouth to 
mouth, from group to group, from town to country. 
All eagerly inquired ; some, probably, at first 
doubted, but when they saw the healed paralytic, 
faith triumphed, and ‘all that dwelt in Lydda 
and Saron turned to the Lord.” The joyful news 
soon found their way to Joppa, ten miles distant ; 
and then’the mourning friends of the charitable 
Tabitha despatched quick messengers to tell Peter 
of her death, half hoping that even she might not 
be beyond the reach of his power. Peter delayed 
not, but set out across that western plain on ano- 
ther journey of mercy. 

As we looked from our commanding position 
over that wide landscape, we could not but admit 
that there was a charm in it independent of all its 
hallowed associations. It was one of those views 
which, like a picture by Claude, never pass from 
the memory. ‘On the north lay the vast plain of 
Sharon, variegated with green meadows and yellow 
corn-fields ; fur, though only the end of April, the 
fields were “already white to the harvest.” In 
the far distance we could just distinguish the pale 
blue summits of Carmel. On the east, the view 
was bounded by the long range of the mountains 
of Israel, their rounded tops now tinged with the 
ruddy evening light; and the deep purple sha- 
dows of their ravines throwing out in bold relief 
the old ruined cities and modern villages that 


fountain, and wady between Ramleh and Gaza, 
and he was on terms of close friendship with all 
the bandits in the province. Our route was at 
first dreary enough, traversing bleak dows of 
brown sand, over which a few flocks of sheep and 
goats followed their shepherds, apparently bound 
tor better pastures. But the morning, as usual, 
was bright and beautiful, the air fresh and exhila- 
rating, and Selim full of tales of border raids, and 
old traditions about Samson and Jalud (Goliath) ; 
so we got on cheerily. An hour’s ride brought 
us to the top of the swell which separates Sharon 
from Philistia. 


own souls are awakened, they should be attracted 
towards those who have been instrumental to their 
awakening ? 

Anthony Pim alluded to the feelings which 
‘might prompt some to speak in our meetings; he 
thought that it was often that they felt constrained 
to speak of what they themselves had felt. They 
had received forgiveness of their sins, and lon 
that others might experience the same pardoning 
love which they had felt to be so precious. The 
meeting then adjourned till next day at 4 P. m.” 

“ Siaxth-day afternoon, 4 o’clock.—A petition 





The latter plain now opened up|was adopted in favour of the bill to enforce the 


before us, rolling away to the southern horizon in|closing of public-houses on the first day of the 


graceful undulations, clothed with a rich mantle 


of green and gold—harvest-field, and pasture- 
Ruins are -visible every where; but the 


The 


land. 
villages were few, small, and far between. 
distant hill-sides were more thickly studded with 


them; and Selim told us that though, like the 


old Danites, the people lived there for security, 


their possessions and crops were chiefly in the 


plain. 
(To be continued.) 


ee 


For “ The Friend.” 


iweek. It was referred to a committee to have 
charge of its being signed, &c 

“The clerk read the eighth paragraph of the 
report of the Yearly Meeting’s committee, res’ 
jing the distribution of an appeal on behalf*of 
coloured refugees. Some affecting particulars of 
their condition were given, and the committee re 
commended a subscription for the object ons 
liberal seale. 

“S$. Bewley thought it desirable for the meee 
ing to consider this subject a little, as he believed 
that country Friends wished for a joint action om 


Oh! the woe, the loss that will and must be to 
us, if we appoint as e/ders such as are unsuitable 
and unbaptised for the work, through our follow- 
ing natural judgment, and affectionate feelings, 
and the sight of the eye outwardly. I have had 
cause to deplore such appointments made in the 


hope of qualification, or with the desire to , ; : 
strengthen the hands of such. Unless they are |¥S Since the distress in Ireland of 1846. Several 


divinely prepared, and anointed, (as it were Friends expressed their sympathy with this ob 
hewn and cut out in the mountain of the Lord,) — 
by deep baptisms, similar to those of the poor 


the part of the Society, as regards the colleetiua 
of subscriptions and spreading of information. He 
thought the object a very desirable one, and its 
claims very strong, 

have done so wonderfully much themselves. It- 
deed, he looked upon it as the strongest call on 


* * * * *) 


¢, as our Friends in America — 


winisters, how can they feel for and with them, 
or have any clear discerning of the work in each, 
under their fostering care; they may on the con- 
trary be hindering and hurting the very work 
they should strengthen and help. Ah, the con- 
tinued baptisms unto death of all that is of the z 
creature, how many have fallen from the want of ute. 

it! being settled down at ease by their appoint- 
ment, and forget their first speaking tremblingly, 


or being humbled under the Lord’s good power. 


L. A. B. 
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DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from page 360.) 


“Tt was agreed that two Friends should be 
pointed from each Monthly Meeting, who shou 
act with the Yearly Meeting’s (standing) com 
mittée, and collect subscriptions, not from out 
own members only,-but from others in theit 
neighbourhoods who may be inclined to conttie 

* * * * * 

‘“¢ Statistical returns from the three Quai 
Meetings were then read, from which it ap 
that the number of members of the Yearly Meet 
ing at the end of 1863 was 2,851, and of nom 
members 715; total, 3566.” " 

* * * * * 2. 
“« Marriages during the year: Ulster 4, Leinster 
1, Munster 5; total 10. 


“T. Knott remarked on the very few marriageh 


““W. Thislethwaite values such returns 
much ; they are invaluable. He was much 
by the excess of females; also by small number 


“ J. Goodbody said that we have been too well jof marriages, both unfavourable signs, es 
satisfied with having silent meetings. -Let us re-|the latter. In the general population there is om@ 


ecive what we have heard in charity, and have|marriage to 130 persons, here is only one to 400, 
more sympathy for those who occasionally speak |in England one to 220. Young men have a mor 


in our meetings, and also for those who had been|bid caution; they should marry more in 
alluded to as having found peace out of our Soci-'This is not peculiar to the Society of Friends. 
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was pleased to hear that so many non-members |all the words of this life ;’ he thought that it was 
attended meetings. The clerk then read reports|not right that we should go to meeting, as he had 
from the three Quarterly Meetings respecting the | heard it described, with minds like a blank sheet 
gare extended to those professing with us, though |of paper; he believed that the paragraph should 
pot in membership. Much sympathy was ex-|be omitted, for when we admit that the only power 

for this class, and many Friends alluded |that could qualify was the influence of the Holy 
the need for extending much watchful care.” 
° = * . ° * |no previous preparation should be known out of 
“Annexed to statistical returns were accounts | meeting. 


Spirit, it was a limiting of his power to say that| 





““W. Mathews said, that as an individual the 
farthest he could go was, ‘ Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind.’ 

“ A very general expression took place on the 
subject, as the use of the ‘plain language’ 
amongst us appears to be much lessened of latter 
time; in some of the meetings more so than in 
jothers. The minute was omitted. A Friend 
|wished to have the portion relating to paying re- 


of distraints for ecclesiastical demands. Total} “A considerable discussion ensued ; some united spect to persons by uncovering the head in their 
amount, £277 6s. 5d.” * * * in W. H. Pim’s view for the omission of the para-| presence retained; but, owing to the protracted 


“ Seventh-day, 10 a. M.—After the opening of}graph; others for having the word ‘ need’ substi- | 
this sitting, a draft of a petition, prepared by a\tuted for ‘ought,’ and others for retaining the | 
committee, on First-day closing of public-houses, | paragraph without any alteration, as they feared | 
wasread. A few wished to have “Sabbath’’ intro-|it might have a tendency to lead to written ser-| 
duced instead of First-day ; but it passed unaltered,|mons. The clerk ultimately decided to leave out 
as others objected to “‘ Sabbath” being used. the paragraph as first proposed by W. H. Pim. 

“After reading the remaining minutes of last} Seventh-day, 4 p. M—Shortly after opening, 
year, and other routine business, the meeting |the continuation of revision took place.” * 
turned its attention to the report of a committee! “ Seventh.day, 7.30 P. M., (third sitting) till) 
appointed by last Yearly Meeting to revise its}10 Pp. M. Commencing Section V., ‘General 
Book of Rules of Discipline and Advice. There |(bristian Counsel.’ 
were sixteen Friends on this committee, four from} ‘In reference to a passage in minute, Dublin, | 
each Quarterly Meeting, and four from Dublin.|1776, which refers to ‘ working out their salvation, 
They reported having met twice in Dublin during |before they go hence to the awful tribunal of the 
the year, and for several days at each time, and |Judge of quick and dead,’ &c., which was ulti- 
had many sittings since coming to town this time|mately omitted, R. Charleton said that in this 
—that the work was now in sheets or slips on the | passage the word salvation evidently referred to 
table in order to be passed more easily by the|the forgiveness of sins. Now, in the words of| 
Yearly Meeting. They had decided to recom-|Paul in the Epistle to the Philipians, he addressed 
mend that in future the work should be arranged |them as ‘ brethren dearly beloved aud longed for, 
under three heads, and each head subdivided into|my joy and crown;’ they were those who had 
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the sections in the same way as the London Yearly |already experienced forgiveness, and had attained 
net Meeting’s Book of Discipline. The revision was|to a good degree of Christian experience, so that 
“of then commenced. As previously arranged, {.|it was evident that the word here bore a much 
sof Bewley and H. Russell sat at the table with the|more general meaning; in this instance, as in 
re- clerks to assist. many others, it referred to the completion and 
na 


“The first chapter (Christian Doctrine) was triumph of the Christian life. 
then proceeded with. It appeared that the com-| was a short but strong minute, Dublin, 1723-1839, | 
mittee had brought this forward almost unaltered, | which is fot in the English Book, advising 1 
except that some extracts from Epistles were|use of ‘thee’ or ‘ thou’ to a single person, and the} 
added; also a paragraph in the English Book, use of Ist, 2nd, 3rd, &c., in calling the days and| 
commencing, ‘We do declare’ (being last para-;/months; also not to take or keep off the hat to 
graph of the Barbadoes Epistle,) which was added, |any person or company, Xe. 
asit was not in the Irish Buok of 1841. This! ‘R. Charleton, referring to this minute, said | 
was agreed to; but a Friend raised an objection |that he fully appreciated the views of the lriend| 
to a passage at the end of the preceding paragraph | who had just spoken in favour of retaining this | 
of the same Epistle, namely, ‘ We call the Holy| minute ; and he could well understand the diffi- 
Scriptures, as Christ and the apostles called them, |cuities which must have been felt by the Com- 
and holy men of God called them—the words of| mittee, who, he thought, had exercised great mo- 
God.’ He objected to the term Words of God; ‘deration in omitting all but this short minute. 
it should be Word of God; he cited several pas-| Nevertheless he though it might be better omitted, 
sages in confirmation. Another Friend would call/and he would give his views briefly. The winutes 
them the Holy Scriptures, and a third disapproved | which had been read, embraced subjects of great, 
of ‘Words of God’ as not being the usual way to| many of them, of intense interest; and he feared 
express the Holy Scriptures. Some others having |that if this valuable matter was diluted with other 
assented to these remarks, the passage was ex-|matter which does not mect with general accep- 
punged. After describing various peragrephs|tance, it would interfere with the usefulness of the 
which it was not necessary to read, they passed|Book of Minutes, and in some degree operate 
oo to Epistle of 1836, which was read; it not|against its acceptance with many of tnose awongst | 
being in the Old Book, was proposed to be added.|whom we should wish it to find way. He had 
In reference to a paragraph of this Epistle, which,| himself, as Friends well knew, always used the 
mm alluding to the influence of the Holy Spirit, | plain language and worn what was called the plain) 
states, ‘ neither ought there to be any previous pre-|dress ; but he did not feel himself authorized to| 
paration by the minister, of matter to be commu-|recommend others to do the same. He had not 
nicated by him to an audience,’ W. H. Pim said |felt it right for him to urge a young man to follow 
that he felt that this paragraph would be better|his example, unless he felt it laid upon him to do 
omitted ; he could not but regard it as a limiting|so. He believed that it would make no practical 
of the prerogative of the Holy Spirit; he could|difference in the use of the plain dress and lan- 
hot but believe that He might, if he so willed, guage whether the minute was retained or not, 


The next subject 
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discussion, the subjec 
* * 


t was allowed to drop.” 
* + * 


* * 

“ Second-day, 10 A. M.—A short minute from 
the English Book (1697, P. E.), recommended 
the use of the Scripture names of the days and 
months was, after considerable discussion, adopt- 
ed, the words ‘and not by heathen,’ at the end of 
the minute being omitted. No other minute un- 
der this head was omitted except the long one of 
1751, issued by the Meeting for Sufferings in 
London. A Friend remarked, that he did not 
know of any virtue in using Scripture names but 


lour testimony was against heathen names; we 


style them numerically.” ¥ ? * ® 


“ In reference to a passage which contained the 
followiug—‘ The prize is before you; it is a prize 
not of earth but of heaven; not a corruptible 
crown, but an incorruptible; to be obtained, not 
without conflict, through deep repentance— 
through the forsaking of sin—through the way 
of the cross—through the life of faith, looking 
unto Jesus.’ 

“J. Allen wished that, as this passage was ad- 
dressed chiefly to the young, the word ‘deep’ 
might be omitted, lest it should discourage them. 

‘““R. Charleton stated, that he should not have 
ventured to remark upon this subject, had not J. 
A. done so. He believed that we should all ad- 
mit that repentance must be real enough and deep 
enough to show us our utterly lost and undone 
condition, and our absolute need of a_ Saviour; 
but he did not know any Scripture ge in 
which ‘ deep repentance’ occurred, and he thought 
we need not seek to improve upon Scripture. He 
also believed, that it was a frequent device of the 
enemy to endeavour to make us believe that we 
had not repented enough, aud that we needed to 
feel a yet stronger sense of our own vileness, be- 
fore we could come to Christ, and experience the 
forgiveness of our sins; but, in opposition to this 
temptation were the words of gracious invitation, 
‘Whosoever will, let him come.’ There was a 
general feeling against adding the word ‘deep.’ 
One Friend suggested ‘true’ in its place; but the 
decision was given in favour of leaving only ‘re- 
pentance’ as found in Holy Scriptures. 

“A long discussion followed on a proposition 
to add to the following sentence, ‘ set apart at 
least a short time-daily for private retirement,’ 
the words ‘and prayer,’ which was at last adopted. 
Some Friends feared that it might lead to formal 
prayer; but others urged that, in view of such 
commands as, ‘ Pray without ceasing,’ thero was 
a full promise that ability would be given at such 
times to pray, cither silently or vocally—that 
prayer should be a part of the Christian life, and 
that no day should pass without it. Thomas C. 
Wakefield said that he believed that, as we could 
derive no assistance in spirtual things from our- 
selves, the time spent in private retirement for 
the purpose uf obtaiuing spiritual help and com- 












mber Prepare the heart of a minister long before he|\and he thought it had better be omitted. . 

cially Went to meeting; nay, more, be believed, that} ‘A Friend enquired how it was that R. C. felt 
sone @ oten a mivister might have a matter upon his it right for himself to doso, and still not to recom- 
400, Mind, not for hours, but for days beforehand, and|mend others to do the same? to which R. C. re- 
mor might be, as it were, charged with the matter plied, that it was so, but he had never felt that 
faith @ which he might subsequently have to deliver;|he had sufficient warrant, that the matter was not 


and then he might receive the command, ‘Go and 


‘ sufficiently clear for him to urge it upon others 
Mand in the temple, and speak unto the people 


unless they felt it to be their duty to adopt it. 


fort would mostly be spent in prayer, whether 
vocal or silent—that an upward aspiration would 
at all such times be experienced by those who 
sought for it. 

“In reference to a minute as to marriage by 
the Registrar, a few Friends said that, in their 
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judgment, such marriages were still more objec- 
tionable than those celebrated by ministers of any 
religious denomination, inasmuch as they admit- 
ted marriage only as a civil contract, and did not re- 
cognise in it a religious ordinance. The Clerk and 
others, though viewing both modes as objectiona- 
ble, thought that by the Registrar the least so of 
the two. The paragraph was omitted, a few 
Friends objecting to the word ‘priest’ as not 
strictly correct, as a marriage can be celebrated 
by those not called ‘priests,’ such as a deacon of 
‘Church of England,’ or a dissenting minister. 
The meeting then adjourned.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forricx.—News from Europe to the 30th ult. The 
final meeting of the Conference in the Dano-German war 
took place on the 25th, and, as was anticipated, ended 
in nothing. It is stated that at this meeting the repre- 
sentatives of the German Powers read a declaration in 
which they throw upon Denmark the whole responsi- 
bility of the failure, which Denmark entirely denies. 
Earl Russell, who presided at the sittings, reviewed the 
labours of the Conference, and expressed the hope that 
all the neutral Powers would concur, whatever might be 
the issue of the conflict, that the independence of the 
Danish monarchy would be preserved. Marshall Van 
Wrangel, the Prussian commander, has been ordered to 
recommence hostilities, and a speedy attack on the 
island of Alsen was expected. The London 7imes be- 
lieves that as the Conference ended with the rejection 
by both belligerents of the proposals made by the neu- 
trals, and as Denmark deliberately expresses her desire 
that the war should proceed, the British government 
thinks itself not bound to interfere so long as the war 
remains within the limits which must have been con- 
templated by the Dines when they made their choice. 
In the House of Commons Berkeley's annual motion for 
a vote by ballot was rejected by 89 majority. Hennes- 
sey moved a resolution regretting Irish emigration, and 
urging legislation to check it. Lord Palmerston con- 
tended that emigration to America was simply caused 
by the fact that the emigrant’s condition was improved 
thereby, and consequently it could not be checked. The 
motion was rejected. A telegram from Madrid says that} 
a ministerial council had decided to treat the Peruvian| 
difficulty i such a manner as to avoid war. In refer- 
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flicted such heavy losses on American shipping, bas at 
last terminated. A dispatch from Capt. Winsiow, com- 
mander of the United States Steamer Kearsarge, informs 
the Navy Department that on the 19th ult., the Alabama 
left the port of Cherbourg, in France, and steered direct 
towards the Kearsarge, which had been lying off the 
port for some time to intercept her. The Alabama 
opened fire at a distance of 1200 yards, and the action 
continued for about an hour, at the end of which time 
her colours were struck, and she soon after went down 
carrying many persons with ber. The Kearsarge cap- 
tured 68 of the officers and crew of the Alabama, and 
26, including Capt. Semmes, were rescued from drown- 
ing by an English steamer which was near the scene of 
action. About 40 of the Alabama’s crew appear to have 
been drowned or killed in the engagement. Three men 
were wounded on board the Kearsarge, but no lives were 
lost, nor was the vessel materially injured. 

The Pirate Florida.—A Cape May dispatch of the 11th 
says, that since the 8th inst. the Florida had captured 
and burned five vessels near that place. “The crews of 
three ships, numbering sixty-one persons, had been 
landed at Cape May. On the 10th the Florida captured 
and burned a barque off Cape Henry. Several United 
States gun-boats have been dispatched after the pirati- 
cal cruizer. 

The Invasion of Maryland.—During several days fol- 
lowing the announcement of a confederate force having 
crossed the Potomac, the accounts respecting it were of 
the most conflicting and unsatisfactory kind. The gen+ 
eral impression seems however to have been, that it was 
a mere plundering raid from which the rebels would 
quickly retire, and not until near the close of last week, 
was it fully ascertained that they were really formidable 
in numbers, and that there was no opposing force near 
to prevent their ravaging over the State at pleasure. 
After entering Maryland, parties of rebel cavalry scoured 
the country in all directions, securing horses, cuttle, &c. 
Hagerstown was visited, and contributions levied upon 
the inhabitants.” A demonstration was made upon Fred- 
erick by a part of the rebel troops, but they bere met 
with opposition, and after a sharp contest were com- 
pelled to retire. At this point General Wallace was 
stationed with a force supposed to be adequate to its 
protection; but on the 9th the rebels renewed the attack 
in overwhelming numbers, and after an obstinate battle 
the Federal troops were defeated and retreated towards 
Baltimore, having sustained # loss of upwards of one} 
thousand men. The rebel cavalry then spread in detach- 
ments over the State, extending their ravages even to 
the north-eastern sections of it. On the Northern Cen- 





ence to the war in this country, the London Star says:} 
“Grant’s latest movements are certainly not destitute of | 


tral railroad they have done much mischief, destroying 
a large number of bridges. The Baltimore and Phila- 


boldness, but they seem to border on fool-bardiness. | delphia railroad was struck at Magnolia, 19 miles north- 
He deliberately leaves the road to Washington and the| east of Baltimore, and here two passenger trains from 
North open to Lee, who before now h»s not hesitated to| Philadelphia were captured and destroyed on the 11th 


cross the Potomac when the Federal army could much} 
more easily dispute his progress.” The Liverpool cotton 
market was active and prices advancing. The stock of! 
American cotton was very small. Breadstuffs dull, red! 
Southern wheat is quoted at 7s. 6d. a 8s. 7d. Consols, | 
90} a 90}. | 

Unirep States.—The President has issued a procla-| 
mation relative to the bill recently passed to guarantee! 
to the rebellious States a republican form of govern- 
ment. He says that he is fully satisfied with the system 
for restoration contained in the bill, and he is prepured) 
to give the Executive aid to any people who desire to 
return to their allegiance under it. The President, in 
accordance with a joint resolution of Congress, has issued | 
® proclamation appointing the fourth of next month as| 


a day of humiliation and prayer by the people of the) 
Among other things, to confess and re-| 


United States. 


inst. Major Gen. Franklin was on one of the trains, and 
fell into the bands of the rebels. A small party of them 
approached within four miles of Baltimore, and burned 
the residence of Gov. Bradford. At the time of making 
up this summary, on the 12th, the probable issue of this 
unexpected movement could not be anticipated. It was 
hoped by some that the invaders would soon be south of 
the Potomac again—but there were reasonable appre- 
hensions entertained by others that Gen. Lee had moved 
a large part of bis army into the Shenandoah valley, in 
order, by a threatening demonstration upon Baltimore 
aud Washington, to disconcert Gen. Grant’s operations | 
below Richmond. It is stated that the Government has 
taken measures for the protection of Washington and 
Baltimore. 
‘irginia.—T here are no accounts of any further opera- 

tions by Grant’s army around Petersburg. Gen Butler} 





pent of their manifold sins, and to implore the compas-| bas returned to Fortress Monroe. Gen. Hunter’s army | 
sion and forgiveness of the Almighty, that, if consistent! has been brought from the western part of the State to 
with His will, the existing rebellion may be speedily| which it retreated after the unsuccessful attack upon 
suppressed, and the supremacy of the Constitution and! Lynchburg, and at the latest accounts occupied Mar- 
the laws of the United States be established throughout/tinsburg. The rebels have appeared in considerable 
the States, and that the rebels may lay down their arms;force on the north side of Washington, just outside of 
and speedily return to their allegiance, that they may/|the fortifications. The Washington Star, of the 11th, 
not be utterly destroyed ; that the effusion of blood may| announces upon good authority that the rebel force 





| mittee, viz: 


be stayed, and that unity and fraternity may be restored 
and pence established throughout our borders. 
Georgia.—A dispatch from General Sherman, on the 
6th, sayz, that his army had then reached the Chatta- 
hoochie, above and below the bridge. The main rebel 
army was across, Hardee's corps only remaining to guard 
the bridge. The main rebel army bad finally been driven 


| which came up the valley was 45,000 strong, including 
a cavalry, and is commanded by Gen. Early. On the 
9th inst. Gen. Longstreet with a large rebel force was at 
Charlottesville to co-operate in the movement. It is 
| supposed the object of the expedition was to capture 
Washington by surprise. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 





from their strong positions at Kenesaw and other places 
at which they attempted to make a stand. Sherman bad 
captured about 2000 prisoners between Marietta and the 
river, 

Destruction of the Pirate Alabama.—The career of this 
noted cruizer, which, during the last two yeurs, bas in- 


on the Ilthinst. Mew York.—American gold 283 a 284. 
United States sixes, 1881, 104. Seven-thirty’e, 104.105. 
Five-twenty six per cents, 104. Superfine State flour, 
$11 a $11.30. Shipping Ohio, $12 a $12.25. Baltimore 
flour, $11.75 a $12.30. Chicago spring wheat, $2.46 a 
$2.67 ; red western, $2.65 a $2.70. Rye, $1.90 a $1.95. 


Oats, 99 a $1.01. 
Middlings cotton, $1.68 a $1.70. New Orleans m 
$1.18. Refined sugar 31 cts., Havana brown, 22} eta, 
Philadelphia.—-Middlings cotton, $1.70 a $1.75. aoe 
good brands, $11 a $12. Red wheat, $2.50 a $2.60; 
prime white, $2.75. Rye, $1.70 a $1.75. Corn, yellow 
and white, $1.70. Oats, 96 a 97 cts. The offerings of 
beef cattle reached 1450 head, sales at from $12 to $17 
the 100 lbs. nett fur common to good and prime. uf 
hogs 5400 were sold at $14a $15 the 100 lbs. nett; only 
4200 sheep were offered and sold at 64 a 73 cts. per Ib, 
gross. 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 354. 
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Received from Willis R. Smith, O., $2, to No. 27, vol, 
36: from Elisha Hollingsworth, Agt., U., for Wm. Hare 
mer, $4, vols. 36 and 37 ; for Richard Penrose and Jesse 
Deweese, $2 each, vol. 37; and for Edwin Hollingsworth, 
$2, vol. 38; from Est. of Jos. Williams,” deceased, per 
Jason Williams, Ex., Ind., $1, to No. 52, vol. 36, 





FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These Seminaries will, it is expected, be re-opened after 
the summer vacation, on the first of Ninth munth next, 
the Boys’ School being, situated on Cherry street west of 
Eighth, and the Girls’ School on Seventh street between 
Cherry and Race streets. 

The course of Instruction now adopted in the Boys’ 
School embraces, besides the ordinary branches, a selec. 
tion of more advanced mathematical, scientific and clas- 
sical studies, on the satisfactory completion of which 
the pupii will be entitled to a diploma or certificate of 
scholarship. 

During the winter months, lectares on scientific sub- 
jects are delivered, illustrated by appropriate apparatus 
and experiments. 

The course of study at the Girls’ School embraces, in 
addition to the elementary branches, Algebra, Geometry, 
History, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Physiology, Natural History, Botany, Physical Geogras 
phy, Mental Philosophy, Etymology, Rhetoric and Com- 
position. Instruction is also given in Trigonometry, 
Mensuration, and the French and Latin languages. 

As the proper classification of the scholars early it; 
the session is important, it is desirable that those who 
intend to enter pupils for the coming term should do 
as early in the season as possible. Application 1 hea 
made at the school-rooms on and after the first of 
month. 

It is believed these schools are deserving of the patron 
age and support of Friends, offering, as they do, great. 
advantages for the liberal and guarded education of their 
children, and ata very moderate cost. 

The attention of Friends is also especially invited Cy 
the Primary Schools in the Northern and Western Die 
tricts, where provision is made for the careful element 
tary instruction of children too young to enter the prilh, 
cipal schools. On bebalf of the committee, 

Joun Carrer, 
Cierk,. 


Philada. Seventh mo. 1864. 





Friends of Germantown Preparative Meeting propuse 
opening, on the Ist of Ninth month next, a school for 
the children of Friends and such as profess with them 
The buildings are pleasantly located within the Meeting+’ 
house enclosure, and the services of a competent fe 
teacher have been engaged. oy 

Instruction will be given in the usual branches of & 
good English education ; the charges for tuition varyi 
according to the branches taught, from $10 to $20 pi 
term of five months, there being a vacation of two months 
in the summer. 


For further information application may be madeto 


either of the following members of the School Com- 


Ezra Comrort, Germantown. 
Lioyp MiFFLin, do. 
Samve. Euven, 627 Market St: 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. ne 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA:) 
Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. Wor 

ton, M. D. i 
Application for the Admission of Patients one 

made to the Superintendent, to Cuaries ELuis, 

of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Philay 

delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. j 
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WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. — 





Mixed western corn, $1.65 a $1.62) | 
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